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anceship. . . . Nor can I be sorry, though, myself given
to meditative if not active innovation, that my father was a
Tory who had not exactly a dislike to innovators and dis-
senters, but a slight opinion of them as persons of ill-founded
self-confidence .... And I often smile at my consciousness
that certain conservative prepossessions have mingled them-
selves for me with the influences of our midland scenery, from
the tops of the elms down to the buttercups and the little
wayside vetches. Naturally enough. That part of my father's
prime to which Ke oftenest referred had fallen on the days
when the great wave of political enthusiasm and belief in a
speedy regeneration of all things had ebbed, and the supposed
millennial initiative of France was turning into a Napoleonic
empire. . . . To my father's mind the noisy teachers of revo-
lutionary doctrine were, to speak mildy, a variable mixture of
the fool and the scoundrel I the welfare of the nation lay in a
strong Government which could maintain order; and I was
accustomed to hear him utter the word ' Government7 in a
tone that charged it with awe, and made it part of my effective
religion, in contrast with the word ' rebel/ which seemed to
carry the stamp of evil in its syllables, and, lit by the fact
that Satan was the first rebel, made an argument dispensing
with more detailed inquiry."

This early association of ideas must always be borne in
mind, as it is the key to a great "deal in the mental attitude of
the future thinker and writer. It is the foundation of the
latent Conservative bias.

The year 1819 is memorable as a culminating period of
bad times and political discontent in England. The nation
was suffering acutely from the reaction after the excitement
of the last Napoleonic war. George IV. did not come to the
throne till January 1820, so that George Eli<5t was born in the
reign of George III* The trial of Queen Caroline was the
topic of absorbing public interest. Waterloo was not yet an
affair of five years old. Byron had four years, and Goethe
had thirteen years, still to live. The last of Miss Austen's
novels had been published only eighteen months, and the first
of the Waverley series only six years before. Thackeray and
Diekens were boys at school, and George Sand, as a girl of'
fifteen, was leaving her loved freedom on the banks of the
Indre for the Convent des Anglaises at Paris. That " Greater
Britain " (Canada and Australia), which to-day forms so large
a reading public, was then scarcely more than a geographical
expression, with less than half a million of inhabitants, all